
Tribe purchases 40 acres for future expansion 




The purchase of a 40-acre tract of land adjacent to the Citizen Band 
Potawatomi Tribal Bingo Hall gives the tribe needed expansion space 
and proves the value of having land acquisition funds available, ac- 
cording to Tribal Administrator Bob Davis. 

He said the opportunity to purchase the tract just west of the bingo 
hall came up rather suddenly last month. "They called at 1 1 :15 a.m. one 
morning," hesaid. "They wereasking $60,000. Weoffered $50,000. Thev 
called back at 1 1 :30 and we had a deal." 

Although there are no specific plans for the land at this time, several 
possibilities — including a casino, should a compact be approved — 
have been mentioned. What's important, Davis pointed out, is that the 
tribe was in a position to act when the land came available, which 
doesn't happen often. 

"If we hadn't had that money, we wouldn't have been able to do the 
deal," Davis said. "We need to have money available for that kind of 
thing." That's why he and the tribal Business Committee will ask for 
$55,000 for the land acquisition fund as part of this year's proposed 
budget for set-aside funds interest money. That's an increase of $12,000 
over previous requests, he said. 

"We haven't asked for anything for that account in four years," Davis 
said. "This will replace the money we spent on the new tract. I think the 
tribal members will see the importance of keeping that kind of money 
available." 


Baseball was good to Indian boy from Sacred Heart 

y Gloria Trotter 15/16ths. ' north o™t " n..m» .... . 7 


By Gloria Trotter 

He may be the last full- 
blooded Citizen Band Pota- 
watomi Indian, but his 90-year 
life story is marked with 
chapters leading him gradu- 
ally away from that heritage 
and on to professional base- 
ball and the oil fields. 

Isaac "Ike" Kahdot, who 
turned 90 last October, had 
been planting onions but 
settled into a chair to recall a 
lifetime of adventure that 
began in 1901 in Sacred Heart, 
Oklahoma. His father, Peter 
Kahdot, had a place in the 
Georgetown community near 
the historic Catholic mission 
and school, and raised his 
family there. Ike was the 
oldest of five children, and 
although he has none of his 
own, has always looked out 
for other family members. 

Ike's grandmother was a full- 
blood Potawatomi, and his 
family, including niece Esther 
Lowden, thinks Ike too is 100 
percent Potawatomi, although 
his blood degree card reads 


15/1 6ths. 

Naturally, Ike started school at 
Sacred Heart — but he didn't 
stay long. "There were only two 
boys there at the time/' he 
recalled. "1 didn't like the priests, 
so I ran off every chance I got." 
His tenure at Sacred Heart ended 
because he was with the other 
boy who was smoking, and they 
got caught. "I didn't smoke," Ike 
said. "My mom smoked, and I 
would light it for her." This time, 
a priest smelled tobacco on the 
boys and blamed them both. !ke 
was whipped, and ran away from 
the Sacred Heart for the last time. 
He was only about six years old. 

The family decided to send 
him to the Friends Mission 
School near the current tribal 
complex (the recently restored 
church building was part of that 
mission). Ike and the other 
students lived there while 
studying the white man's ways. 
"We went to the little church on 
Wednesday and Thursday and 
on Sunday morning," he said. 

"The preacher was on the south 
end and the seats were on the 


north end." But he also recalls a 
Catholic: woman who became 
disturbed that the Catholic Indian 
children were attending Quaker 
services: "She made a ruckus, so 
all the Catholics had to get in a 
wagon and got to church in 
Shawnee." 

The young Potawatomi liked 
that school better than Sacred 
Heart and remained there until 
he was 13 years old, when he was 
sent to Haskell. That's where he 
was bitten by the baseball bug. 

He played third base for the 
school team, competing against 
teams from Army, St. Mary's, 
Bartlesville, Pawnee and more. 

He stayed at Haskell until he 
was 18, although the stay was not 
uninterrupted. He and Luther 
Snake took a notion to go home one 
day and spent two days getting 
back to Shawnee, including hop- 
ping trains and walking from 
Meeker on in to Shawnee after they 
were thrown off the train. "We got 
lonesome for Shawnee," he said. 
The Shawnee Indian Agency put 
him to work for a while, building a 
Please Turn To Page 3 


Isaac Kahdot Remembers 


Budget question will seek 
to replace real estate funds 


Looking Across The hi eiol-y Purchased Tract — 


That’s The Bingo Hall In Background At Left 
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Tribe goes back to federal appeals court May 1 1 

^ - , — — i ii— ■■in hti— — ■ filine was allegedly wrongfully 


The Citizen Band Potawatomi 
Tribe will be back in federal court 
at 9 a.m. May 11 in the next 
round of its continuing battles 
with the State of Oklahoma. 

The tribe was notified earlier 
this month that the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Denver will 
hear oral arguments on both the 
beer license issue and cigarette 
tax collection issue. The tribe won 
both cases in Federal District 
Court, but the Oklahoma Tax 
Commission appealed them to 
the Tenth. 

In the meantime, the state tried 
through the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture to pass a bill requiring tribes 
to collect taxes on sales to non- 
Indians. Thanks to a concerted 
effort by several Oklahoma 
tribes, many legislators, includ- 
ing Dist. 27 Rep. Dale Smith of St. 
Louis, were persuaded to vote 
against the bill. It eventually 
passed the House, but in a gutted 
form which removed much of the 
controversial language. lTie bill is 


not yet dead and could still be 
amended . 

Smith said that he particularly 
objected to a provision in the 
original bill which would have 
required tribes to take the names 
of non-Indians who shop in tribal 
smoke shops so that they could 
be charged taxes. "We were just 
looking at a lot of lawyers 
making money," the freshman 
legislator said. "A lot of people 
don't realize that the money from 
those stores goes to social ser- 
vices and health care." 

Another change made 
in election ordinance 

The tribal Business Committee 
adopted another change in the 
1992 Election Ordinance at a 
meeting March 18. In Chapter 3, 
Challenges, under S6-301, the 
ordinance currently reads “The 
certified slate may be challenged 
either because a candidacy was 
allegedly wrongfully certified or 
because a person's attempted 



First Fire Lake Meal 


Tribal Operations Director Bob Dunning digs in to a big breakfast, served to 
him on the morning the new Fire Lake Restaurant opened its doors. Although 
the restaurant has been open nearly a month now and is building a good 
following, a grand opening celebration has been postponed u ntil the new sign, 
lighting and canopy are in place. Those improvements should be installed by 
the end of March. 


Washington swimming coach plans June wedding 

^ . . i i i i li — ~ f CrtrvL-.no fho 1QQ? Intorsrho 


They met at Seattle's famous 
"Shore Run" in July 1989, an- 
nounced their engagement at the 
awards ceremony of a golf 
tournament in September 1991 
and will be married in June — in 
a church, this time. 

Barbara Hayes of Seattle, 
Wash., and tribal member John 
Pat Bourassa of Kirkland, Wash., 
plan to be married June 26 at 
Holy Family Catholic Church in 
Kirkland. The bride-to-be is a 


graduate of Washington State 
University and is employed in 
retail Sides. The groom-elect, a 
graduate of Eastern New Mexico 
University, is pursuing a master's 
in athletic administration at 
Seattle Pacific University. He is a 
high school teacher, coach and 
assistant athletic director at 
Sammamish High School in 
Bcllvue, Wash., as well as a 
NCAA championship official. 

Miss Hayes is the daughter of 


John and Jean Hayes of Spokane. 
Mr. Bourassa is the son of Mrs. 
Doris Teas Bourassa of Canadian, 
Texas. His father was Elmer 
Santa "Pat" Bourassa, who was 
bom in 1911 in Indian Territory 
near Wanette, Okla. His grandfa- 
ther was Theodore William 
Bourassa, the son of Theodore 
Santana Bourassa, whose parent 
was Jude Bourassa. 

Bourassa, a successful high 
school swim coach, was a 


Weekly services continue At Mission Hill church 


By Rev. Norman Kiker 
Tribal Chaplain 
The Mission Hill Indian 
Church continues to hold inter- 
denominational worship each 
Sunday at 10:30 a.m. and a pot 
luck dinner each first Sunday of 
the month. Bring your favorite 
food and join us. 

Our worship services are 
respectful of Indian ways. 

We have a wide range of 
people who represent back- 
grounds in many denominations 


and this includes a representation 
of our sisters and brothers who 
are lifetime participants in the 
traditional and cultural customs 
of their respective tribes. 

We as Citizen Band Pota- 
watomi people can do no less 
than give our support and 
encouragement to our other 
Indian friends that they might 
continue to be traditionally and 
culturally enriched through the 
retention of their customs and 
languages. 


Curator assures tribal members that 
all gift shop items are Native American 

A recent concern from a tribal member who purchased some 
earrings and found the name of a foreign country on the cardboard 
to which they were attached prompted museum curator Esther 
Lowden to remind tribal members that all jewelry and other items 
sold in the museum gift shop are Native American made; 

In fact, she added, almost all are made locally by Potawatomis 
and other Indians in the area* Strict federal regulations govern the 
sale of Indian-made art and crafts, and the tribe would be subject to 
a substantial fine if it sold foreign-made goods and represented 
them as Indian made. 

Anyone with questions about the authenticity of the items they 
purchase should contact Lowden, who can tell them exactly who 
made the item and how the tribe obtained it 


This has always been on my 
mind, and I'll bet it also crosses a 
few of my tribal members' minds. 

Our role in today's Indian 
world is up to the individual 
tribal member. You individually 
have the ability to show proper 
respect for the traditional ways of 
Indian people and in turn you 
can learn. Don't wait for the 
opportunities to be made avail- 
able for you, be sincere, be a 
NiKan and ask. 

Our worship services are open 
to all people, as God would have 
it, so come join us. Whatever 
your background may be, you 
will be welcomed. 

I'm looking forward to the 
PowWow church service this 
summer and equally to show my 
fellow tribal members the Old 
Friends mission that has been 
restored. 

I will keep everyone informed 
of service times or other impor- 
tant information. 

HowNiKan Donations 

Geraldine C. Allen, OR - $15 
Mae Brittain, CA - $10 
Janie Rutherford, OK - $10 
Vemice A. Slaven, CA - $5 


panalist for the 1992 Interscholas- 
tic Swimming Coaches Associa- 
tion national convention in 
March in Indianapolis, Ind. His 
Sammamish teams have won two 
state championships, been in the 
top three almost every season 
since 1970, and have had numer- 
ous state champions in swim- 
ming and diving. During the 
current season, his teams have 
produced five state champions. 

During the Men's 1992 Divi- 
sion 1 NCAA National Swimming 
& Diving Cahmpionship, he will 
serve as the meet's head turn 
judge. During the coming sum- 
mer, he has been asked to be a 
clinician at the University of 
Venezula for ten days to meet 
and instruct a number of the 
country's national aquatic 
coaches and swimmers. 


filing was allegedly wrongfully 
rejected." The following sentence 
has been added just after the 
previous sentence: 

"Any challenge to the certi- 
fied slate must be made within 
72 hours after slate has been 
certified to be a valid chal- 
lenge." 

New book shipment 
in at tribal gift shop 

The Tribal Museum and Gift 
Shop has received a shipment of 
1,000 copies of Grandfather , Tell 
Me A Story , the book prepared 
several years ago from oral 
histories taken from elder tribal 
members. 

The books are on sale from the 
gift shop for $11 each. 

Water system extended 
across tribal complex 

The "gophers" are still chew- 
ing up the grounds of the tribal 
complex, but eventually it will all 
be worth it. 

Administrator Bob Davis said 
that the tribe decided to go ahead 
and extend the irrigation system 
installed at the golf course to the 
rest of the complex, which meant 
digging trenches for the water 
lines. The system will tie in with 
the golf course system and will 
enable the tribe to water the 
grounds automatically, rather 
than having to hand- water it. 

Davis anticipates a significant 
savings, since the entire system is 
now operating off of well water 
and the tribe will no longer have 
the labor cost of hand-watering. 

Darling looking for 
Hazel Buckingham 

Stanley L. Darling of 
Pleasanton, California would 
please like to hear from Hazel L. 
Buckingham, formerly of Grove, 
Oklahoma. Stanley can be 
reached at 4316-B Valley Avenue, 
Pleasanton, C A 94566 or please 
call (510) 846-2975. 


Tribal Election Notice 

The annual tribal referendum and election will be 
held on June 27, 1992. Voting will be at the tribal 
complex the day of the election from 7 a.m. until 2 p.m. 
Requests to vote an absentee ballot must be made by 
June 7, 1992. Requests for absentee ballots must be in 
writing and include the correct mailing address, roll 
number and legal signature of the person making the 
request. 

A referendum budget to determine expenditures of 
accumulated interest from set-aside funds, as well as 
election of one business committeeman, will also be on 
the ballot. 

Requests for tribal election ballots should be mailed 
to: Potawatomi Election Committee, P. O. Box 310, 
Tecumseh, OK 74873. 

The filing period for candidates in the 1992 election 
is- March 30, 31 and April 1 . 
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Sweet Summer Scene 


These two young ladies in this charming old photograph are Osie and Lucy Bourbonnais. The 
photograph is one of several recently donated to the tribal archives by jo Roman of Katy, Texas. 


Health Services Department implements 
eight new service programs during year 

Health Services Department wrote for and received eight (8) new service programs 
in 1991. These impact several hundred people. This has been a very productive and 
service oriented year for this department. Listed below are grants applied for, missed 
and pending. 

Joyce Abel RN 
Director Health Services 

CAP (Child Abuse Prevention) due March 1, 1991, applied for 24,000, received 22,050. 
FVP(FamiIy Violence Prevention) due March 19, 1991, applied for 3,000, received 7*902. 
VOCA (Victims of Crime Assistance) due April 15, 1991, applied for 18,050, missed. 
CPT (Child Protection Team Training) due May 10, 1991, applied for 3,000, received 
3,000. 

JDP (Juvenile Delinquency Prevention) due May 16, 1991, applied for 16,000, missed. 
CASA (Court Appointed Special Advocate) due June 3, 1991, applied for 11,000, 
missed. 

Uniterian (Parent Aide) due June 13, applied for 5,000, received 5,000. 

IHS (None for the Road) due June 30, 1991, applied for 25,000, received 24,504. 

IHS (first Offenders) due June 30, 1991, applied for 24,500, received 16,000. 
DHHS(Child Development Block Grant)duejulv 23, 1991, applied for 24, 830 received 
27,273. 

DHS (Family Preservation Pott County) due July 30, 1991, applied for 241,280, missed. 
DHS (Family Preservation Lincoln County) due July 30, 1991, applied for 154,600, 
missed. 

SS (SSI Demonstration Project) due November 20, 1991, applied for 88,000, pending. 
OCAP (Child Abuse Prevention) due November 11,1991, applied for 4,995 received 
4,995. 

Total 176. 024 


Isaac Kahdot — Continued From Page 1 

fence. Then they sent him back to Haskell. 

^ There baseball began to take over his life. In about 1917, he was hired by Empire Oil and 
Gas, primarily to play on their baseball team on weekends and holidays. It was a matter 
of time before he was a professional baseball player, first for Joplin in the Western League 
and then farmed out to Pittsburg, Kansas, in the old Southwestern League. He wasplaying 
shortstop for the Cleveland Indians when he was 22 years old, and then was sold to 
Oklahoma City in 1924. From there he went to Dallas and on to San Antonio in 1926. 

"Pittsburg drafted me and sent me to South Carolina — the Piedmont League," he 
recalled. "I played there two or three yearsand went to Knoxville, Tennessee in 1930 where 
finished up. I played about ten years altogether. $400 a month was the top pay lever got. 
Even when Boston won the pennant in 1912, they only got $800." 

Ike has no truck for the current furor in Indian circles over sports teams with Indian- 
related names — after all, he played for the Cleveland Indians. "Baseball's been good to 
me," he poi nted ou t. "If I had n't been playing ball, I would n' t be here today. Thev took care 
of me." 

Once the baseball days were over, Ike came back home in Oklahoma and went to work 
in the Seminole oil fields. He stayed there about four years before moving to Oklahoma 
City in 1941 . During the next 15 years or so, he was in the Oklahoma and Texas oil fields 
1 2 hours a day, 7 days a week, and I never missed a day," he said . He was a "derrick man, 
driller, and rope choker," working on wooden derricks during the early days in Seminole. 
Eventually, Oklahoma City became home, and he's been there ever since. 

After some more time in the oil fields, he went to work at Tinker Air Force Base in the 
water department in 1958, retiring in 1969. Since then, he has spent his time hunting and 
fishing, he said. "And fishing and fishing and fishing and fishing," added his wife Lou. 
They also been known to travel in their motor home. His ninety years sit lightly on his 
houlders, and he plans to plant onions many more seasons. 

"I'm going to live to 150," he said firmly. 


r 




VOTE 

Jerry Motley for 
Business Committee 



The Family Of Jerry Motley 
Asks For Your Support 
In His 

Candidacy For 
Business Committee. 


We believe him to be a man of 
integrity who can make sound 
judgements. His ability to think for 
himself and not be influenced in his 
decisions is one of his greatest 
attributes. 

Your voices will be heard and your 
best interests served by Jerry Motley. 


ft- 

Generations of service... 
to the Potaivatomi Tribe” 

VOTE JERRY MOTLEY 


for Business Committee ★ ★ ★ 


Paid by the family of Jerry Motley, P.O. Box 357, Tecumseh, OK 74873 

Is / 
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For the record... 


Business Committee Meeting - january 30, 1992 

_ ... . , • . c rJncronrlanrv nnnli rants: Francis Levier seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 oppos 


Present: Chairman John A. Barrett, Vice Chairman Linda Capps, Secretary Trea- 
surer Bob Davis, Committeeman Hilton Melot, Committeeman Francis Levier, Tribal 
Rolls Director Mary Farrell. 

Chairman Barrett called the meeting to order at 6:35 p.m. 

Bob Davis moved to approve a request from Marjorie Young to use excerpts from 
"Grandfather Tell Me A Story", an oral history project, as long as Ms. Young cites the 
source; Francis Levier seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Bob Davis moved to approve the minutes of the November 21, 1991 Business 
Committee meeting with two corrections; Francis Levier seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 
opposed. 

Business Committee convened at 7:05 p.m. and reconvened as Tax Commission 
Committee. 

Business Committee reconvened at 7:10 p.m. 

Pow Wow Food Vendors and Arts and Crafts were discussed and it was the 
concensus of the Business Committee to allow anyone who wanted to rent a space and 
pay the tax permit fees be allowed to set up their booths during the annual Pow Wow. 

Hilton Melot moved to approve moving the constitutional mandated Business 
Committee Meeting from February 27th to February 22nd coinciding with the Port- 
land Regional Council due to the fact that February 27th would only allow for one day 
to present a certified roll to the Election Committee for the March 1 deadline set by the 
Election Committee; Bob Davis seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Bob Davis moved to approve Resolution #92-33 with one correction enrolling 25 


desccndancy applicants; Francis Levier seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Francis Levier moved to approve Resolution #92-34 enrolling 26 descendancy 
applicants; John Barrett seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Mil ton Melot moved to approve Resolution #92-35 enrolling 25 descendancy 
applicants; Linda Capps seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Bob Davis moved to approve Resolution #92-36 enrolling 24 descendancy appli- 
cants; Francis Levier seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Linda Capps moved to approve Resolution #92-37 enrolling 26 descendancy 
applicants; Hilton Melot seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Francis Levier moved to approve Resolution #92-38 enrolling 26 descendancy 
applicants. Hilton Melot seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Bob Davis moved to approve Resolution #92-39 enrolling 21 descendancy appli- 
cants; Francis Levier seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Francis Levier moved to approve Resolution #92-40 enrolling 7 applicants eligible 
for enrollment under previous blood quantum guidelines; Linda Capps seconded. 
Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Francis Levier moved to approve Resolution #92-41 authorizing Tribal Administra- 
tor Bob Davis and or Tribal Rolls Director Mary Farrell to sign and issue Indian 
Preference Forms for Tribal Members seeking government employment; John Barrett 
seconded. Passed 5 in favor, 0 opposed. 

Hilton Melot moved to adjourn; Linda Capps seconded. Meeting adjourned at 9:(X) 
p.m. 


Joshua Adam Dunigan 

Charles Daniel Dunigan 

Sarah Kristin Dunigan 

Wesley Robert Flynn 

Gary Shopwatuk Flynn 

Deniese Marie Reisenauer Lawless 

Kristi Michelle Turk 

Steven Wano Turk 

Eric Allen Towell 

Lisa Deanne Dike Baudier 

Larry Dean Baird 

Danielle Bluesette Larsen 

Christopher Daniel Larsen 

Sarah Beth Cleaves 

Brent Jeffery Roberts 

Keri LaDon Overstreet 

Cynthia Cathlcen Toupin 

Alexis Scott Christensen 

Matthew Alan Spencer 

Katelynn Denise Neal 

Jule Diana Cheatwood 

Kayla Renee Cheatwood 

Bobbie Jo Collins 

Brandi Renee Collins 

Kendra Lee Renyer 

Pete Russell Renyer 

Casey Dawn Marcus 

Elizabeth Nicole Yott 

Erin Kaye Yott 

Emily Anne Yott 

Elise Noelle Yott 

Brian Russell Schencks 

Gary Scott Carlile 

Jennifer Carol Carlile 

Steven Cody Kramer 

Robert William Collins 

Lawrence dale Bathurst 

Haqnnah Ashley Dembkowski 

Michele Lynn Gross 

Danica Gail Gross 

Mindy Lynn Foutch 

Gemma Don Foutch 

Sarah Elaine Kennedy 

Kendra Sue Macon 

Kristi Lynn Macon 

Misty Ann Macon 

Jennifer Lou Marshall 

Gabriel Sean Marshall 

Kimberly Gail Henry 

Gregory Stephen Henry 

Alicia Dawn Harper 


Potawatomi welcome to these new members 


Karen Elizabeth Kambiss 
Samuel Lewis Shipjetak Flynn 
Maria Celeste Mimiqua Flynn 
Brian Lloyd Talley 
Meredith Blake Curnutte 
Amelia Leigh Curnutte 
Jessica Demerise Lipinski 
Brandon Richards Blackwelder 
Daniel Lee Hrenchir 
Patrick Ryan Hrenchir 
Cynthia Marie Holt 
Lisa Michelle Holt 
Justin Allen Holt 


Ricaela Antonia Hernandez 
Kristie Dawn Vargas 
Anthony Ryan Vargas 
Michael Wayne Moeller 
Linsey Danielle Duggan 
Todd Devlin Rebold 
Randall Seth Voyles 
BriAnn Lynna Voyles 
Mitchell Wayne Hembree 
Martha Sue Arrington 
Stephanie Marie Freer 
Phillip Dwight Northcross, Jr. 
JoEllen Elizabeth Higbee 
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Fourth Annual Lawrence Indian Arts Show 
to be held Septemberl 2 to October 25 


Law rence-The Lawrence Indian Arts 
Show is seeking entries for the fourth 
annual juried show and sale of contem- 
porary American Indian art at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas' Museum of Anthro- 
pology. 

KU, Haskell Indian junior College 
and the Lawrence Arts Center will 
present the show Sept. 12 to Oct. 25. 
The show schedule will include 
» A juried competition show and 
sale at the Museum of Anthropology 
Sept. 12 to Oct. 25. 

• An outdoor Indian Market at 
Haskell Sept. 12 and 13. 

• An exhibition of American Indian 
flutes at Haskell Sept. 12 to Oct. 15. 

• An artist's workshop Sept. 12 to 
Oct. 25, featuring a contemporary 
American Indian artist. 

• An exhibition of recent works by 
Kickapdo artist Roger McKinney Sept. 
12 to Oct. 15 at the Lawrence Arts Center. 

About 14,000 people attended the 
third annual Lawrence Indian Arts 
Show in 1991. The 132 items exhibited 
in the juried show were the recent pro- 
ductions of 73 artists representing tribes 
from across the country. Prize money 
totaled $7,200. Visitors bought a large 


number of art works during the juried 
show and at the Indian market on 
opening weekend. 

As in 1991, $7,200 in prizes will be 
awarded at the benefit opening and art 
preview Sept. 11. Two Best Of Show 
prizes of $1,500 each and up to 14 Merit 
awards of #300 each will be awarded 
in two-and three-dimensional art cat- 
egories. 

American Indian artists also are in- 
vited to take part in the fourth annual 
Indian Market at Haskell. This two- 
day market gives A merican Indian 
artists a chance to display and sell 
recent productions from booths in an 
outdoor setting. 

Lawrence Indian Arts Show events 
are being sponsored by the generosity 
of Lawrence businesses, organizations 
and individuals as well as foundations, 
organizations and businesses in 
Wichita, Topeka, the Kansas City area 
and surrounding states. 

To obtain more information or en 
try packets, call or write Maria S 
Martin, coord inator, Lawrence Indian 
Arts Show, KU Museum of Anthro- 
pology, Spooner Hall, Lawrence KS 
66045; (913) 864-^245. 


Serina Catherine Higbee 
Caroline Louisa Hile Higbee 
Danielle Charlamaine Nourie-Bums 
John Robert Lambert 
Christopher David Rich 
Kelli Renee Atwater 
Dawn Michelle Atwater 
David Scott Dougan 
Erik Ray Bell 

Michael Christopher Bruehl 
Jacob Wayne Bruehl 

OILS move to 
Founder's Tower 

Oklahoma Indian Legal Services, Inc. 
has moved to Founder's Tower in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. The new mailing 
address is: Oklahoma Indian Legal 
Services, Inc., Founder's Tower, 5900 
M os teller Drive, Suite 610, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73112. 

OILS telephone numbers will not 
change. 

Oklahoma Indian Legal Services is a 
non-profit legal aid organization devoted 
to the legal problems facing Oklahoma's 
low-income Indian community. 1992 
marks the tenth anniversary of the 
organization's existence. Oklahoma has 
the highest population of Native Ameri- 
cans in the United States. OILS is the only 
legal organization devoted exclusively to 
the often unique legal problems Indians 
face. 

Oklahoma Indian Legal Services 
officed for ten years at 3033 N. Walnut, 
Suite 103 W, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
According to Leah Harjo Ware, Executive 
Director of OILS, the new space at 
Founder's Tower fits the organization's 
requirements almost exactly. 

"We needed a good space in a central 
location that would provide the quiet 
atmosphere our attorneys and staff 
need," said Ms. Ware. "The Founder's 
Tower building offered us the combina- 
tion of space, location and attitude that 
we were looking for." 



Thanks for publication 
on "Chiefs poster ' 

Dear Editor, 

I wanted to take a moment to express my 
appreciation for the publication of the materi- 
als I sent to you regarding 'The Tribe" poster 
which the Kansas City Chiefs currently have 
on the market. I have received supportive mail 
regarding the issue of that poster and am 
happy to know that there are Indian and non 
Indian people who are opposed to this type of 
cultural mockery. One of the gentlemen I 
received a letter from expressed his concern 
that there are actually Indian people peppered 
throughout the nation who are promoting and 
profiting from this type of cultural genocide. 

I wish the quality of the copy of 'The Tribe 
poster I sent you had been better in order that 
you could have printed it. I believe actually 
seeing the poster and reading the names of the 
players took "in honor of Native American" 
and seeing Eagle feathers being used in this 
manner, would have had a heavy impact on 
the hearts of many readers of the HowNiKan. 

I am sending you another article which 
appeared in The Lakota Times . Nancy Mitchell, 
Derek Thomas' promoter, is quoted in that 
article: "I can buy anything used in that poster. 
They claim there are religious artifacts, well 
what's so sacred about them if they can be 
bought anywhere in the Southwest?" I would 
be very interested to know where in the 
Southwest, or anywhere in the nation for that 
matter Ms. Mitchell can buy Eagle feathers. 

According to the same Lakota Times article 
out of 50 students at Haskell Indian Junior 
College who were polled about the poster, only 
3 or 4 were not offended by the poster. 

It is difficult for me to believe that people 
who are raised knowing the significance of the 
Eagle feather, the significance of the Waterbird 
in the Native American Church, and the 
significance of the Drum, would not be 
offended by this poster. 

Thank you again for publishing this 
information and making it available to our 
Potawatomi people and other subscribers of 
the HowNiKan. I realize I will always have a 
lot to learn about the Potawatomi culture. It 
would mean a great deal to me to be able to 
speak the language. Being a great, great 
granddaughter of Joseph N. Bourassa; a great 
granddaughter of Joe Bourassa; granddaughter 
of Ogeal Bourassa and daughter of Elizabeth 
Hancock, I am very proud of my Potawatomi 
heritage and will strive to do my part in 
maintaining and honoring it, and encouraging 
others to follow that path. 

I enjoy our tribal paper very much and 
appreciate the opportunity to express my 
views on this matter. 

Very truly yours, 

Peggy Kinder 

Reader enjoys paper - 
needs information 

HowNiKan, 

For over a year now I have enjoyed reading 
he HowNiKan. Even though I am not on the 
’otawatomi Tribal Roll, the paper shares so 
nuch information on all people and tribes. 

Vhile it has been passed along through our 
amily that we are of Cherokee descent and at 
-a st one other nation, no one has been able to 
rack down a name on any tribal roll. The 
lames we are searching for are Decker and 
taker. I know other families have been found 
hrough this paper, maybe someone, some- 
where can help? 

I have not been notified of my subscription 
enewal, so enclosed is my $10 for another 
ear. I do not want to miss any papers. 

Thank you, 

Wanda Burks.*. 

Amazonia, MO 64421-9802 
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Potawatomi Museum 

T fading Post 


Mon. - Fri. 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Sat. 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Call Your Orders In 
1 - 800 - 880-9880 


ORDER FORM 


QTY 

SIZE 

DESCRIPTION OF MERCHANDISE 

COLOR 

PRICE 

TOTAL 



How-Ni-Kan Caps 


11.95 




How-Ni-Kan Visors 


9.95 




People of the Fire Caps 


7.25 




People of the Fire T-Shirt 


8.00 




XXL-People of the Fire T-shirt 


9.00 




Youth People of the Fire T-shirt 


7.50 




Seal T-Shirt 


8.00 




XXL SEAL T-SHIRT 


9.00 




Youth Seal T-shirt 


7.50 




Potawatomi Pow-Wow T-Shirt 


10.00 




XXL POW-WOW T-SHIRT 


11.00 




Youth Pow-Wow T-Shirt 


8.00 




Satin Jackets w/logo 


39.95 




Youth Satin Jackets w/logo 


29.95 




Book-Keepers of the Fire 


16.00 




Book-Potawatomi of the West 


17.95 




The Potawatomi (book) 


11.00 




Scarlet Ribbons (book) 


15.95 




Seal Suncatcher 


18.00 

♦ 



People of the Fire Suncatcher 


14.00 




People of the Fire Tote Bag 


6.95 




Seal Coffee Mugs 


3.50 




People of the Fire Coffee Mugs 


3.50 




Seal Patches 


5.00 




Decals 


1.00 




Seal Key Chains 


4.00 




People of the Fire Playing Cards 


5.00 




Suede Address Book w/seal 


8.00 




Suede Address Book w/seal small 


4.00 




Suede Photo Album 


4.00 




Suede Date Book 


6.00 




Suede Check Book 


4.00 




Beaded barrings (various prices) 






Beading Supplies (various prices) 




METHOD OF PAYMENT: O Check or Money Order (Enclosed) | 

\ L 

Merchant 

lise Total 



□ MasterCard □ VISA 

Card Number 


Shipping & Handling 

(1.50 per item) 


VISA 

slum 


□ 

c 

□ 

□ 


Subtotal 




n 

n 

n 

n 


TOTAL 


Signature Expiration Date 

_ 


POTAWATOMI TRIBAL 
MUSEUM AND GIFT SHOP 


Esther Lowden 



POTAWATOMI TRIBAL MUSEUM AND TRADING POST 
1901 S. GORDON COOPER DRIVE 
SHAWNEE, OK 74801 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(405) 275-3121 1901 S. Gordon Cooper Or. Shawnee, OK 74801 C,TY 

1-800-657-7334 


STATE 


ZIP 


Daytime Phone ( ) 
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By Mary Farrell, Tribal Rolls 

Margaret Craig Kappus is the daughter 
of Catherine Johnson Craig, granddaugh- 
ter of Sophia Vieux Johnson and Jacob 
Johnson, and great-granddaughter of 
Louis Vieux and Charlotte. 

Margaret's grandfather Jacob Johnson 
became closely identified both in business 
and marriage with the Indian Tribes of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. He was born in 
Washington, D.C. March 2, 1823, and died 
May 8, 1911, on his wife's allotment 2 1/2 
miles west of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Though his early home and training 
were in the Hast, the real life of Jacob 
Johnson was identified with the western 
frontier and its people. His literary 
education was acquired in Washington 
schools. At the age of nineteen he was 
earning his own way, being first em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia navy 
yards, with his brothers, unloading 
produce and freighting by boat from the 
Carolinas. He and his brother Andrew left 
Washington for Kansas on June 23, 1852. 

The turning point of his life came in 
1849 when he went to the California gold 
fields with a Government caravan, though 
not in the Government employ. After 
prospecting a year, he sold his mines and 
came home for a short visit. On going back 
to California he learned that the purchas- 
ers of his property had struck gold, had 
sold out and had left the fields wealthy. 

On his second trip to California, Jacob 
Johnson established a general store. His 
stock of groceries, mining implements, etc. 
was freighted from Omaha, Nebraska in 
caravans, each trip requiring from three to 
four months. Flour then sold from thirty 
to forty dollars a barrel; granulated sugar 
was a distinct luxury, maple sugar being 
the staple, while whiskey was the only 
article that was cheap. While freighting, 
Mr. Johnson gave and sold produce to the 
Indians and in that way laid the founda- 
tion of a strong friendship which ever 
afterward existed between him and the 
red men. After conducting his store and 
wagon trains three or four years, he made 
his second visit home, going to his twin 
brother Henry in Baltimore, Maryland, 
where many of his relatives lived. 

His next experience in the West was a 
trip to Washington and Oregon, following 
the Lewis and Clark trail most of the way. 
His occupation of fishing and trapping 
acquainted him with these territories as 
few white men ever came to know them. 
With his trapping products he made three 
to four annual trips to New York. 



Henry and Margaret Kappus - 1981 





This bronzed baby shoe was recently donated to the tribal archives by Margaret 
Kappus of San Carlos, California, who said none of her family members wanted it, 
along with some pricelessold photographs and letters. Her mother, Margaret Seraphene 
Craig, had saved the shoe for Mrs. Kappus' children and had tucked a note inside to tell 
the story. Here is what the note says: 

"This is your mother's first leather shoe . She kicked it off between Shawnee and the old farm 
out west of town. Thought maybe you might want to bronze it." 

November 1908 
Margaret Seraphene Craig 


Next he was one of the engineering 
party that surveyed the present boundary 
line from the Rio Grande to the Gulf of 
California, after the new treaty establish- 
ing the line was made with Mexico in 
1853. This concluded, he came to Kansas, 
still a territory, and with his youngest 
brother as cook conducted a very success- 
ful restaurant at Indianola. 

It was at Indianola that his destiny 
became linked by marriage with the 
Potawatomi Tribe and a number of years 
later his family was among the 1,400 who 
separated from the Prairie Band of the 
Potawatomis in Kansas and located on the 
thirty mile square in Oklahoma in 1872. At 
Indianola, Mr. Johnson met and in 1857 
married his Indian-French wife, Sophia 
Jarveau (Vieux) who had just returned 
from school at St. Mary's, Kansas. 

Sophia Johnson, whose given Indian 
name is "So-pe," was born in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, in 1840. Her paternal grand- 
father Jarveau came directly from France 
and his father, and then he, for years 
engaged in the fur trade for the Indians 
with the Hudson Bay Company. Her 
maternal grandfather Ches-aw-gan and 
his wife were prominent members of the 
Menominee Tribe. Her paternal grand- 
mother was a fullblood Potawatomi 
Indian from Michigan. All her ancestors 
were among those Indians, to whom our 
United States Government treated, then 
ceded, to them what is known in history 
as the Northwest Territory, created by 
Ordinance 1787. 

Sophia's father, Louis Jarveau, whose 
name the "Great White Father" changed to 
Vieux on the rolls, was a half-breed 
Potawatomi of Michigan who met and 
married Sha-note (Charlotte), daughter of 
Ches-aw-gan, while in Michigan. After 
their marriage, they with Ches-aw-gan, 
wife and son, Po-mom-ke-tuck or "Peter 
the Great," moved to what is now Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Louis and family left 
Milwaukee about 1834, going to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

In 1847 or 1848, Louis moved to his 
allotment of land in Section 24, Township 
9, Range 10 East, in what is now Potta- 
watomie County, Kansas, 15 miles north 
and west of St. Mary's Mission. Five 
daughters and two sons were born to 
Louis and Charlotte: Louis Vieux, Jr., 

Jacob Vieux, Sophia Vieux Johnson, 
Arcange Vieux, Madeline Vieux, Elbe 
Vieux, Rachel Vieux Thurber. 

After the death of his brother Andrew 
at Indianola, Jacob Johnson and Sophia 
moved to Vermillion, where Jacob was toll 
bridge collector for his father-in-law. From 
Vermillion the family moved to Rossville, 
Kansas. The Johnsons spent eleven years 
engaged in farming. 

After locating temporarily at Sacred 
Heart, Oklahoma, Mr. Johnson's family 
moved to Pleasant Prairie near Byers 
about 1873. There he owned a general 
store. The Johnsons returned to Sacred 
Heart in 1876 and in 1878. The family built 
a small temporary log house at Salt Creek 
near Sacred Heart. 

Twelve children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson. The first two, Seraphine and 
Jacob, died at Vermillion Kansas, 
Seraphine at the age of four and Jacob 
when an infant. Richard, bom at 
Vermillion, Kansas, on February 26, 1860, 
died a bachelor on January 22, 1889. 
Rachel was born at Rossville, Kansas, May 
2, 1863, married in 1881 John Wall and 


1892 married Jim Hale. Loren, born at 
Rossville, January 31, 1866, married 
Florence Wooford; James, bom at 
Rossville in 1868, died in 1884; Sarah Ann, 
bom at Rossville, March 14, 1870, married 
J.D. Goulette and died November 2, 1906. 
Andrew was born at Rossville, August 11, 
1872; Ida was born at Pleasant Prairie 
April 29, 1874, and married Ben Bollman. 
Emma, bom at Sacred Heart, Indian 
Territory, March 31, 1876, married J.D. 
Goulette; David, bom at Salt Creek, Indian 


Territory, November 16, 1878, married 
Kate Fansler; Katherine, bom at 
Greenhead January 19, 1882, married 
Charles Craig. 

Mr. Johnson, who helped with the 
building of the Friends Church, joined the 
Church at old Shawneetown when 
Franklin Elliott and wife were missionar- 
ies from 1879 to 1884. His wife, baptized 
and raised a Catholic, united with the 
Friends Church also, but returned to her 
original faith after his death. 
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This letter was written by Emma Johnson Goulette, daughter of Jacob and Sophia 
Johnson. It was written to her brother Andrew over 100 years ago. 
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This letter is also 100 years old written by Katie Johnson Craig 


Convenience store found innocent at 2-day jury trial 


(From The Lakota Times, February 12, 
1992) — A Citizen Band Potawatomi 
woman stood up to the State of Kansas 
and won last week. 

Kathy Kaul, owner of a Potawatomi 
Indian Reservation convenience store 
raided by the attorney general's office in 
June, was found innocent of illegal 
possession of untaxed cigarettes in a two- 
day jury trial here. 

During the trial, the state also dropped 
a charge of failure to file a state sales tax 
return, another victory for Ms. Kaul and 
her attorney. Pantaloon Florez. 

Ms. Kaul, who appeared elated with the 
verdict, said this was only the beginning 
in a series of law-suits she had filed 
against the state and her band for forcing 
her to close down her business last year. 

'There's absolutely no reason for what 
they did to my life and my business," Ms. 
Kaul said. "Hopefully, I'll get the business 
back open soon." 

Ms. Kaul first opened her convenience 
store/gas station /lumber store about six 
miles south of here late in 1990. 

However, before she opened, Ms. Kaul 
said she went to the Kansas Department of 
Revenue to apply for a sales tax number. 

In testimony before the Jackson County 
District Court, Ms. Kaul said she was 


assured by attorneys for the department 
that she would not have to collect or remit 
any state sales taxes or file a sales tax 
return because her store was located 
within reservation boundaries. 

She got these assurances in writing. 

Then a series of events last year threw 
Ms. Kaul into the center of a power 
struggle between the judicial, legislative 
and executive branches of the government 
over sales tax liability ot businesses on 
Indian reservations, Mr. Florez said. 

First, the war in Iraq forced gas prices 
sky high, but Ms. Kaul refused to rake off 
the profits. As a result, gas prices were 
substantially lower in her station, drawing 
new customers every day. 

One non-Indian gas station, off the 
reservation, blamed Ms. Kaul and two 
other reservation gas stations for having to 
close. The cries of unfair competition were 
taken up in the Legislature. 

Meanwhile, democrat Gov. Joan Finney 
began negotiating tax compacts with the 
tribes, making a point of recognizing tribal 
sovereignty and permitting tribes to levy 
their own taxes, as they wished, without 
asking for legislative review. 

As negotiations for tax compacts 
developed, Ms. Kaul, at one point, said 
she didn't have to oav taxes to the 


Potawatomi Tribe cither, claiming that the 
Duro Decision clearly stated that the tribe 
had no jurisdiction over her. 

Ms. Kaul is enrolled in the Citizen Band 
Potawatomi Tribe in Oklahoma. Her store 
is located on the Prairie Band Potawatomi 
Reservation. 

The Prairie Band responded by hauling 
a back hoe to the entrance of her store and 
trenching it. 

About a week later, Attorney General 
Bob Stephan, wearing a bulletproof vest, 
led his agents and agents from the Kansas 
Bureau of Investigation on the raid against 
the store. 

Mr. Stephan claimed Ms. Kaul owed 
sales taxes to the state for cigarettes sold at 
her store and had never filed a state sales 
tax return. He also confiscated 5,300 
cartons of cigarettes. 

"I think they were looking for any 
reason to pursue Kathy Kaul," Mr. Florez 
said at the trial last week, after the state 
dropped its charge that Ms. Kaul failed to 
file a state sales tax return. 

Edwin Van Petten, deputy attorney 
general, told the court that the state was 
never informed directly that the Depart- 
ment of Revenue had given Ms. Kaul an 
exception from filing a return. 

But Mr. Florez said tlv^ was a weak 


argument. 

"The attorney general could have 
reviewed her file and seen that she had 
applied for a tax number and asked why it 
was denied." Mr. Florez said. "That 
should have ended it there." 

The nightmare didn't end with the raid, 
either. Ms. Kaul's bank, the Dennison 
State Bank here, subsequently called her 
loan and refused to honor chocks in the 
amount of about $70,000 she had written ' 
to her suppliers, forcing her out of busi- 
ness. 

But, she said, Mr. Stephan underesti- 
mated her. Not only did she win this case, 
but she had filed a suit against the bank in 
Jackson County District Court. 

She also filed a personal complaint 
against Mr. Stephan in federal court for 
losses incurred as a result of the raid. 

Ms. Kaul added that she fully intends 
to negotiate with the tribe about paying 
tribal taxes when she reopens her busi- 
ness. 

She and Mr. Florez added they hoped 
the Legislature would approve the tax 
compacts signed by the governor and the 
four Kansas tribes, so these issues could 
no longer affect businesses on Kansas 
reservations. 
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Success, a consequence of process 


"Smiles' 


Little pill here in my hand 
I wonder how you understand 
[ust what to do or where to go 
To stop the ache that hurts me 
so? 

Within your covering lies relief 
You work alone in unbelief. 

You sink in regions where 
below 

As down my throat you quickly 
g°- 

But what 1 wonder, little pill. 
How do you know where I am 


too. 

So how can anything so small 
Aid my aches in no time at all? 
Do you work alone or hire a 
crew 

To do all the things that you do? 
I'm counting on you mighty 
strong 

To get in there where you 
belong. 

Don't let me down and please 
don't shirk. 

But do your undercover work. 

So clear my throat, be on your 


By Michael Blazi, LPC 
Oklahoma State Dept, of Health 
Most parents want their kids 
to be winners. They want them to 
succeed. In order to be successful, 
many children must struggle. I 
don't believe that this struggle is 
due to low ability or motivation. 
Nor do I think that it is necessary. 
There seems to be a social mood 
which promotes this struggle. I 
think this mood is generated 
from a cultural dictum which 
proclaims that life is tough but 
with enough grit, success can be 
achieved. 

The major kink in this formula, 
and the one that gives kids fits, is 
the ominous cloud which sur- 
rounds the PROCESS of success. 

If achieving success takes so 
much grit, the road along the 


way must be pretty terrible. 
Often it seems like we overem- 
phasize having won and 
underemphasize winning. 

"I laving won" means holding 
the trophy, seeing the A on the 
report card or experiencing 
mother's smile. "Winning" 
means the appreciation of what a 
child does before or along the 
way to having won. When the 
value of having won is inflated, it 
becomes the focus of the child's 
attention and both what he does 
(skills) and how he feels (atti- 
tude) during the process is 
deflated. 

For instance, if a child is 
setting forth to succeed in tennis, 
he can deal with it in one of two 
ways. He can fantasize the final 
score, the write-up in the news- 


paper and the slap on his back 
from dad. If he does this, the 
direction and time orientation of 
his awareness will be on this 
rather than where it needs to be 
to get the job done. He will be 
stroking away in an imaginary 
world with a happy ending 
sometime in the future. If on the 
other hand, he has learned to 
appreciate the process of playing 
tennis, he will derive much 
stimulation from each move he 
makes. He will be thinking, 
behaving and probably enjoying 
the here and now. And if he 
values what is, rather than what 
he hopes to be, he will be win- 
ning, even if he loses. 

A new dictum could be: 
Success is the natural conse- 
quence of a valued process. 


ill? 

And just how do you really 
know 

Just where you are supposed to 
go? 

I've got a headache, that is true; 
My broken ribs need attention 


way 

And end my aches another day. 
Don't make a wrong turn is my 
plea 

"Cause 1 can't take another 'til 
after three. 


A child's prayer for help 


Tips to 'fall-proof your home and lifestyle 


Osteoporosis is a disease that 
gradually thins your bones to the 
point where they break very 
easily. It works so quietly that 
medical experts sometimes refer 
to it as the "silent" disease. Older 
Americans - especially older 
women - are especially suscep- 
tible to this disease. 

In addition to age, going 
through menopause prior to age 
45, having abnormal menstrual 
periods and other conditions that 
reduce your estrogen levels are 
believed to increase your risk of 
Osteoporosis. Other possible risk 
factors include: a family history 
of the disease, alcohol abuse, 
smoking, certain medications 
(cortisone) and inactivity. 

Experts believe the best 
prevention for osteoporosis may 


be healthy behaviors if you begin 
them early in life. Eating a proper 
diet, getting regular exercise, 
limiting alcohol and quitting 
smoking can help you strengthen 
your bones before age 45, when 
bones begin to thin. 

If you already have Osteo- 
porosis, doctors may prescribe 
estrogen or calcitonin, two drugs 
which may slow bone loss. It's 
also likely that they'll recom- 
mend important steps to avoid 
falls, which are the major cause of 
bone fractures. Here are some 
tips to help you "fall proof" your 
home and lifestyle: 

• Get regular vision and 
hearing checkups. 

• Ask your doctor whether 
any drugs you take may affect 


your coordination or balance. 

• Use a cane or walker to keep 
your balance on uneven or 
unfamiliar ground or if you 
sometimes feel dizzy. 

• Wear supportive, rubber- 
soled, low-heeled shoes. 

• Make sure stairways and 
hallways are well-lighted, free of 
clutter and have securely fas- 
tened carpets and handrails. 

• Make sure bathrooms have 
nonskid mats, night-lights and 
grab bars in or near tubs, showers 
and toilets. 

• Living areas should have 
electrical cords secured out of 
walking paths. Furniture should 
be arranged so it's out of the way, 
and of a height that is easy to get 
into and out of. 


for parents on discipline 

does not learn how to act; they 


Quick tips 

What to do besides hitting, 
slapping and spanking ... 

A mother was once heard to 
exclaim to her child, "Quit hitting 
your brother or I'll knock your 
teeth out." The last time we saw 
her she was chasing the child . . . 
he had hit his brother in the 
mouth. 

Every parent has asked, "What 
is wrong with this kid? Why 
won't he straighten up and act 
right?" Children may misbehave 
when they are tired, feel unloved, 
need attention, want power, want 
revenge or feel inadequate. 

Some parents feel a child 
needs a good spanking every 
now and then. However, spank- 
ing is not effective with all 
children. A parent who spanks a 
child may find out the child 
continues to misbehave when the 
parent is not there to watch him. 

Hitting, slapping and spank- 
ing do not teach a child how to 
control behavior. Hitting a child 
teaches him that it is "okay" to 
hit someone in order to solve a 
proDl^rfiTTnfHiiu 


learn to be afraid of the person 
hitting them. 

Here are some things you can 
do to help your child learn self 
control and discipline: 

(1.) Just have a few rules so a 
child can remember them. 

(2.) Know why you are saying 
"no" and stick with it. 

(3.) Listen to your children 
when they disagree with the 
rules and be willing to change 
unfair rules. Listening does not 
mean you have to change the 
rules. 

(4.) Say what you mean and be 
clear about the limits. Say, "Be 
home by 4 p.m." not "You can 
play a little while and then come 
home." 

(5.) When a rule is broken, 
always apply a fair consequence 
and always apply the conse- 
quence. 

To discipline a child means to 
guide the child in the right way. 
When a child breaks a rule, do 
something that will help him 
learn not' fo make the sank.* 


mistake again. If he tracked in 
mud, he should clean it up. 

If you are angry with the 
child, take some time out before 
you deal with the problem. You 
will be more effective if you are 
calm and clear about what you 
want to do. 

For more information on 
parenting, contact your county 
Health Department for the 
location of a parenting skills 
classes near you. 

To receive a monthly newslet- 
ter on "Parenting and Discipline 
for Young Children" send your 
name and address to Kay 
Barrick, OSU Extension Service, 
830 W. Ford, Shawnee, OK 74801. 

("Quick Tips for Parents" is 
prepared as a public service by 
the District V Taskforce , a 
volunteer partnership between 
state agencies , advocacy groups, 
private agencies , schools , groups 
and individuals to coordinate 
interagency cooperation to 
prevent child abuse. For more 
information, call Rick Short at 

273^ms:r 


Parents. Did your prayers 
sound like this one when you 
were a child? 

Have you given your child or 
grandchild a reason to repeat this 
prayer? 

If so, please call or write so we 
can help you to help yourself. 

Joyce Abel, R.N. 

Director of Health Services 

A Child's Prayer 

I am just a child, as I'm sure 
you know. 

Why docs mommy hate me, 
and wishes I would go. 

How come mom and dad hit 
me all the time. 

Is it because I am little, and I 
don't make a dime. 

They always seem to tell me, 
they w'ork hard for me each day. 

But I don't appreciate them, 
and wish I'd go away. 

When I go to love them, they 
say that I'm no good. 

Then I say, please hold me; 
they tell me I don't behave as 1 
really should. 

Dear Lord, just help me to 
understand someday. 

Just what I did wrong, that I 
should go away. 

I wake up every morning, and 
dress myself each day. 

But it doesn't matter, they hate 
me anyway. 


Then dad yells at me, and says 
get out of here. 

Mom wishes I would leave, 
and really disappear. 

God, please tell me, just what 
I have done. 

Was it the day that I was born, 
is that when it begun. 

Please make them stop 
hurting me, and wishing I was 
dead. 

I pray to you, please take back 
those things, that I have said. 

1 want to ask, why is it OK. 

For mom and dad to hit me, 
and tell me to go away. 

I have one more prayer, please 
make this one true. 

I would like to please come 
home and live with vou. 

j 

I know you won't hurt me, 
every single day. 

You'll give me lots of love and 
it will be OK. 

We'll wake up every morning, 
and I know just what you'll say. 

I love you little one, and I 
want you to stay. 

They won't be any pain, or 
any angry too. 

Oh Lord, I pray, please make 
this wish come true. 

1 know I'll be just fine, if 1 
come home to you. 

Just because I love you, and 1 
know you love me too. 

— Josephine Henderson 


Addresses needed for following people 


White , Ira Ray Jr. 

White , James Garfield 
White , Jennie Lee 
White , John Arthur 
White , Rue Bonnie 
White , Regirui Faye 
White Eagle , Gladys Ann 
Whitecotton, Denise Sue 
Whitehead , Paul L. 
Whitener, John Edward 
Whitlock , George H. 
Whitlow , Christine E. 
Whitlow, Michael W. 
Whittle, Michael David 
Wiedemann , Donna Lee 
Wiehl , Marvin M. 

Wier, Doyle G. 

Wier , Janice Ann 
Wilde , Lawrence Arnold 


Wilder , Lloyd James 
Wilder , Verne J. 

Wiles , Ernest Clyde 
Wither son, Roma Lee 
Wilkinson, Leanna K. 
Wilkowski, Elmer A. 
Williams, James Kirk 
Williams, 7 any Geronimo 
Willis, Helen L. 

Willison, Julia C. 
Willmett, Hal lie Charles 
Willmett, Katherine 
Willoughby, James A. 
Wilson, Gary Alexander 
Wilson, Rhoda Lynn 
Wilson, Zola Sharon 
Wingo, Carol Ann 
Wjs^n^Paul Richajrd 
Wisenor , Susan Marie 
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The youngest enrolled tribal member attending the Kansas City regional ivas Brandon Lee Branscom, 
seven months old. He is the son of Tim and Kathy ( pictured holding him) Branscom of Topeka, Kansas. 


The youngest child present ( not enrolled) ivas five-week-old Kaitlyn 
Klaproth, granddaughter of Ruth and Hubert Spaulding of Kansas 

City , Kansas . 



Traveling the longest distance to attend ivas Janet A. Pearl of 
Columbus, Ohio, a descendant of Theresa Slavin. Janet received a 
tribal scholarship as well as a minority scholarship and graduate 
fellowship from Ohio State University, where she will be teaching in 
the journalism department next semester. She is a former reporter at 
the Columbus Dispatch. 


The wisest (oldest) member present for the meeting was 82-year-old Orval Adams of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Orval, second from left, was accompanied to the meeting by several family members, includ- 
ing brother Lewis Adams, left; sister Violet Campbell, second from right; and brother David F. Adams, 
right. Also at the meeting but not in the photo was brother Kermit Adams. The family is originally from 

Liberal, Missouri. 



Alen Johnson, Overland Park, Kansas, a distant relative of Vice 
Chairman Linda Capps, listens to the program. 



Tribal Chairman John A. Barrett Jr., left, is pictured with Kansas City Regional 
Office Manager Laura Daniels. 
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Haney Introduces Mankiller 

Senator Enoch Kelly Haney introduced principal chief of theCherokee 
Nation, Wilma P. Mankiller, before a meeting of the Oklahoma 
Conference of Churches Feb. 4 in the chamber of the Oklahoma 
House of Representatives. Honoring her as an exceptional leader 
among the tribal nations, Haney said he was proud to present the 
tribal chief who was the first woman elected to the top position in the 
Cherokee Nation in 1987. Haney also noted her re-election by an 82 
percent majority to the position in June 1991 as a clear vote of her 

competence inoffice. Healso praised herfor the positive media focus 

and public interest she has brought to the tribal nations. Mankiller 

addressed the conference in the chamber following Senator Haney's 

introduction. Haney, D-Seminole, formerly served as a councilman 

of the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma. 

1 — 

1 992 Miss Indian Oklahoma Pageant 
to be held in Civic Center Music Hall 


"Year of the Indian Woman" is 
the theme for the 1992 Miss 
Indian Oklahoma Pageant, to be 
held Saturday, April 11, at 7 p.m. 
at the Civic Center Music Hall 
Little Theater, 201 Channing 
Square in Oklahoma City. 

The title reflects Gov. David 
Walters' designation of 1992 as 
Year of the Indian in Oklahoma, 
according to Pageant Director 
Leslie Ann Barichello. 

"We felt Tear of the Indian 
Woman' was the appropriate 
theme to help support our 
governor in bringing an aware- 
ness about the culture of Ameri- 
can Indian people," said 
Barichello, a former Miss Indian 
Oklahoma. 

The pageant will draw contes- 
tants from tribes across the state 
who will share their tribal 


dances, attire, songs and other 
elements of their culture. Selec- 
tion of Miss Indian Oklahoma is 
based on knowledge of tribes and 
tribal issues, civic involvement, 
communication skills and tradi- 
tional and contemporary talents. 

Tickets are $8 in advance and 
$10 at the door for adults, and $5 
in advance and $7 at the door for 
children ages 10 and under. 
Tickets are available at Myriad 
and Civic Center box offices, 
select Oklahoma City Sight 'N 
Sound locations and at Ticket 
Source, 405/297-3000. 

The Oklahoma Federation of 
Indian Women is a non-profit 
organization dedicated to pre- 
serving American Indian heritage 
and presenting a positive image 
of American Indian women. 


Choctaw Nation ends confusion 
regarding law enforcement 


(From Bishinik, February 1992) 
— The Choctaw Nation has 
brought about a means to the end 
of the confusion and misrepre- 
sentation regarding law enforce- 
ment on Indian properties. Four 
officers have been hired in the 
capacity of Tribal Police and 
more officers will be brought on 
board in the near future. 

"We have put a law enforce- 
ment package together," said 
Chief Hollis E. Roberts. "We can 
handle any case, anywhere, 
.anytime, on Indian Country in 
the Choctaw Nation." 

The lead officer for the 
Choctaw Nation Tribal Police is 
William Boyd (Hoppy) Denison. 
Hoppy retired d. . .d- position 
of Chief of Police at Idabel in 


January of 1991. 

"Our primary purpose is to 
assist and help Indian people," 
says Hoppy. "We're in place and 
ready to go if anyone needs us." 

Mike Russell, a former city 
police officer in Calera, is also a 
member of the Choctaw Nation 
Law Enforcement group. 

Mike and his wife Debbie 
make their home in Calera and 
have one son. Mike said he was 
excited by the opportunity to 
serve on the Choctaw Tribal 
Police force because of the 
challenge and education offered 
by the position. 

"We'll be on duty 24 hours a 
day and will be happy to assist if 
anyone calls," said Hoppy. 


Mankiller speaks at OPA Convention 


(From The Associated Press) 
— The reputation of Oklahoma 
Indian tribes suffers because the 
state government is more con- 
cerned with taxation than tribes' 
economic impact on Oklahoma, 
the principal chief of the Chero- 
kee Nation said. 

Wilma Mankiller, in her eighth 
year as chief of Oklahoma's 
largest tribe, said of the state's 
leaders, "They need to look at 
tribes as an asset rather than a 
detriment. 

"We need to get Oklahoma to 
not just see us as a people that 
dances and makes nice baskets. 
They need to see the contribu- 
tions we make to the state." 

Mankiller, speaking at a 
midwinter convention of the 
Oklahoma Press Association, also 
chastised Gov. David Walters for 
not taking a strong position on 
disputes between tribes and state 
government. 

And she referred to a bill 
regarding taxing tribal enterprise 
on Indian-held land that recently 
passed a House tax and revenue 
committee "with no input from 
tribal people." 

The most common dispute 
involves whether the Oklahoma 
Tax Commission can collect sales 
taxes on goods sold in 
smokeshops on Indian land. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in a 
case involving the Pottawatomi 
Tribe, ruled last year that the 
state can collect taxes on goods 


sold to non-Indians, but the court 
said the state could not sue tribes 
to collect the taxes. 

Mankiller said she believes 
smokeshops should pay taxes, 
but not to the state. The Cherokee 
Nation recently imposed a sales 
tax on smokeshops on its land, 
with the money going to the 
tribe. 

Still, she said, too much 
emphasis is placed on taxing 
smokeshops instead of the 
benefits from other tribal affairs. 

"Rather than looking at the 
advantages to businesses, they 


spend all their time focusing on 
tax revenue they feel they're 
losing," she said at the press 
association convention. "We're 
talking about a little, tiny bit of 
land. 

The Cherokee Nation has 
128,000 registered members and 
last year had revenues of about 
$66 million. It operates five 
health-care clinics as well as an 
accredited high school and vo- 
tech school. 

She said disputes can be 
"better solved through discussion 
than litigation." 


Twenty tribes seek gaming compacts; 
negotiations to last three to six months 


Diabetic Warning 

for Indians 

Two health officials at 
Claremore Indian Hospital are 
warning Indians about diabetes. 

"A Ieoh olism is a stereotypical 
problem for Indians," said Dr. 
Beth Drabant, who specializes 
in the disease at Claremore. "But 
diabetes is probably kil ling more 
Indians than alcohol" 

"If you're an Indian, diabetes 
Is probably part of your heri- 
tage," Johnnie Brasuell, program 
coordinator of the hospital's 
diabetes education program, told 
the Tulsa World. 

The Cla remore hospital's 
program is the first in Oklahoma 
to receive national recognition 
from the American Diabetes As- 
sociation, 

Diabetes, ex c ess ive blood 
sugar, kills three times as many 
Indians as it does other minority 
groups, Drabant said. It also is 
the leading cause of blindness 
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Brasuell said health officials' 
biggest effort is making Indians 
a ware of the dangers of diabetes, 
and persuading those at risk to 
exercise and eat right 


(From The Daily Oklahoman, 
March 13, 1992) — Negotiations 
with 20 Indian tribes seeking 
gaming compacts with the state 
will not near completion for at 
least three months. Gov. David 
Walters predicted Thursday. 

"I think it's going to take some 
time," he said. "... I would 
imagine that it will take the better 
part of anywhere from three to 
six months for us to begin to 
come to terms with several of 
them." 

Walters said his negotiator, 
Robert A. Nance, had not found 
any basis in Oklahoma law for 
including casino gambling in 
negotiations with the tribes. 

Nance said earlier this week 
that Oklahoma law appears to 
permit lotteries, pari-mutuel 
horse racing, simulcast horse 
wagering and Breeders' Cup/ 
pick-seven wagering. 

He said those forms of gaming 
are subject of Class III gaming 
compact negotiations with tribes 
under the federal Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act. 

Games that apparently are not 
subject to negotiations include 
slot machines, punch boards. 


poker, roulette, raps, or "any 
banking or percentage game, or 
any gambling game played with 
dice, cards, or any device for 
money, checks, credits or any 
representatives of value," he said. 

Walters repeated Nance's 
invitation for tribal officials to 
present legal briefs supporting a 
larger list of games to be negoti- 
ated. 

Asked whether the content of 
the proposed compacts would be 
made available to the public prior 
to his signing of the documents, 
Walters said, "I'm sure it would. 
I'm sure it would require a lot of 
public visibility." 

In response to a question 
about gambling at Thunderbird 
Bingo east of Norman, Walters 
said, "I'm sure some of the things 
they're doing there would fall 
under the activities that we're 
willing to negotiate. 

"I think there are clearly some 
borderline activities there, and 
I'm not familiar enough with the 
details." 

Walters press secretary Bill 
Crain said 70 tribes have now 
asked to negotiate for a gaming 
compact with the state. 


Nance named State Tribal Negotiator 


Robert A. Nance, former 
Assistant Attorney General, has 
been named as the new State- 
Tribal Negotiator, Governor 
Walters office announced Feb. 18. 
Nance fills the position left 
vacant when Linda Epperley 
resigned in mid-January. The 
State of Oklahoma is actively 
involved in initial negotiations 
with some fifteen tribes for Class 
III gaming compacts. 

Nance, a native Oklahoman, 
graduated from Georgetown 
University Law Center in 1978 
after receiving his undergraduate 
degree from Oklahoma State 
University in 1975. He served for 
a time on Congressman Jim 
Jones' staff in Washington D.C. 
Thereafter, he was hired by 


Attorney General Jan Eric 
Cartwright, and has been for 
several years, the Chief of the 
Federal Division of the Attorney 
General's Office. Nance is now in 
private practice with the firm of 
Chapel, Riggs, Abney, Neal and 
Turpen. 

Additionally, John C. Dill, of 
the Washington D. C. firm of 
Dickstein, Shapiro and Morin 
will serve as a consultant on an 
as-needed basis during the 
negotiations. 

Dill, an Oklahoma city native, 
received his B.A. degree from 
Oklahoma State University and 
his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. Dill is an 
expert in the area of the Indian 
Gaming Regulatory Act. 
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Passage of Indian Gaming Act sparks lawsuits in several states 


(From The Saturday Oklahoman & 

Times, February 22, 1992) — A federal 
judge ruled Friday he cannot force 
Alabama officials to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the Poarch Band of Creek 
Indians for casino-type gambling on 
tribal lands. 

U.S. District judge Alex Howard in 
Alabama dismissed the tribe's lawsuit 
against Gov. Guy Hunt in a decision that 
could have an impact on tribal litigation 
in other states. 

In his order, Howard said the court 
has no jurisdiction to order the governor 
to negotiate with the Creeks or to 
conclude an agreement as contemplated 
by the federal Indian Gaming Regulation 
Act. 

Robert Nance, the attorney hired by 
Gov. David Walters to negotiate with 
tribes in Oklahoma, said Friday he was 
unsure what effect the Alabama ruling 
will have on Oklahoma tribal negotia- 
tions. 

Nance said the state is required under 
the federal law to negotiate with tribes 
and that the state intends to do to. But 
Nance declined to say whether casino 


gambling on Indian land in Oklahoma is 
legal, as the tribes suggest. 

Nance said a final determination on the 
legality of casino gambling in Oklahoma 
hasn't been reached. He declined to 
comment on the current negotiations. 
Under the act, tribes could sue in federal 
court 180 days from making its request to 
negotiate with the state for Indian gam- 
bling. 

A case similar to Alabama's is under 
way in Tucson, Ariz., where Luis Ochoa, 
an attorney for the Yavapai Prescott tribe, 
said Howard's ruling is apparently the 
first saying the state has immunity from 
such lawsuits. 

Ochoa said state attorneys general 
nationwide had agreed to a unified 
strategy of trying to get the suits dis- 
missed on grounds of immunity. 

Richard Dorman, an attorney for the 
tribe, was out of the country and unable to 
comment on the Alabama ruling or the 
prospect of appeal. Creek chairman Eddie 
Tullis also was unavailable. 

The Creeks' suit was filed last Septem- 
ber, and Howard issued an earlier order in 
which he questioned whether Congress 


had the power to order states to negotiate 
gambling compacts. 

"It is difficult to imagine a clearer 
statement of Congress' intent to subject 
states to lawsuits in the federal courts. 
However, whether Congress has the 
power to do this, no matter how dear it 
makes its intentions, is another question 
entirely," Howard wrote. 

The judge concluded that under the 
11th Amendment to the Constitution, 
Congress does not have the power to take 
away the stale's immunity from lawsuits 
when enacting legislation under the 
Indian Commerce Clause. 

The passage of the Indian gaming act 
has sparked lawsuits in several states 
where tribes exist. The state of Alabama 
permits pari-mutuel betting on dogs and 
horses. 

In his order signed Thursday, Howard 
ruled that the federal court has no jurisdic- 
tion to order the governor to negotiate. I le 
dismissed Hunt as a defendant. In an 
order last October, Howard dismissed the 
state as a defendant. 

"If this court issued an order that the 
governor negotiate a compact with the 


Indian Nations Rendezvous and Trade Fair 


Indian people in the Denver area are 
planning a major gathering that is expected 
to attract Indians from across the United 
States. The event is called the Indian Na- 
tions Rendezvous & Trade Fair, and is ex- 
pected to be one of the premier meetings of 
Indian people in 1992. The theme of the 
event is "A Tribute to Our People". The 
Rendezvous is anchored by a tremendous 
Indian art exhibition and sale. 

We are a non-profit, all -volunteer group 
with a goal of helping Indian people attain 
self-sufficiency through business and eco- 
nomic development projects. 

1992 Indian Nations Rendezvous & 
Trade Fair 

Benefit Reception and Concert - May 14, 
1992 

Invited Host-Ben Nighthorse Campbell 

Exciting Entertainment-Headlined by 
Joann Shenandoah. 

To attend, Indians can purchase an "Am- 
bassador Membership: in the Chamber for 
$50.00. All other can purchase tickets for 
$150.00. 

Location-Hyatt Regency Hotel, Down- 
town Denver. 

All-Day Indian Forum - May 15, 12992 

Speakers-Dave Archambault, John 
Echohawk, John Mohawk and other Indian 
leaders. 

Cost-Full day-S50.00, including luncheon, 
half day-S30.00, including luncheon. 

Location-Hyatt Regency Hotel, Down- 
town Denver. 

Art Market and Trade Fair-May 16, 17, 
1992 


Applications-Call Theresa Gutierrez, 
(303)556-2860 or write: W AIC, P.O. box 788, 
Louisville, CO 80027 

Art Competition-Over $8000 in prizes. 
Location-Auraria Campus Event Center, 
Denver. 


Cost-Single artist booth - $150.00, Com- 
mercial booth - $250.00. 

Our sponsor for this event is the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Denver. This promises to 
be one of the finest American Indian cul- 
tural /art events in the United States. 


Support Your 
HowNiKan! 


Lumbee Tribe failed latest 
bid for federal recognitiojn 


~\ 


(Front The Lakota Times, March 4,1 992) 
Despite the staunch support of one of 
the most influential senators in Congress, 
the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina has 
failed in its latest bid for federal recogni- 
tion. 

The tribe vigorously lobbied the Sen- 
ate but could not muster the support 
needed to permit the bill to move to the 
Senate floor for a vote. 

The measure, approved by the House 
of Representatives last fall, has been 
fabled and may still be reconsidered by 
the Senate.The administration, however, 
has threatened a veto. 

Sen. Daniel K. Inouye, D-Hawaii, is a 
strong advocate for the Lumbee cause 
and called the legislation "long overdue 
justice." The Lu mbees, he said, have been 
seeking federal recognition for 104 years. 

Most of the bill's opposition focuses, 
not on the merits of the bill, but on the 
federal recognition process itself. Oppo- 
nents contend that federal recognition 
through legislation is subjective, politi- 
cal, without established criteria and is 
unfair to tribes seeking recognition 
through the administration process set 
by the Department of Interior. 

Many tribes, including the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaws and the Eastern Band 
of Cherokees, have expressed opposition 
to the bill. 


The Lumbee Tribe, totaling more than 
40,000 members, has been recognized by 
the state of North Carolina sincel885and 
is thus eligible for Indian programs oper- 
ated by the Department of Housing and 
urban Development, the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Education. 

In 1956, Congress acknowledged the 
existence of the tribe but did not grant 
federal status. Congress stipulated the 
tribe was not eligible for Bureau of Indian 
Affairs services and cannot participate in 
the Indian Health Service. Under the act, 
the Lumbees are also barred from the 
administrative acknowledgement pro- 
cess, according to a 1989 solicitor's opin- 
ion. 

The currentbillprohib its the Lumbees 
front inclusion in the BI A budget and 
funding for the tribe would requ ire sepa- 
rate appropriation. Sen. Don Nickles, R- 
Okla., said Congress does not have the 
expertise to recognize a tribe and said 
direct fund i ng to the Lumbees would be 
unfair to other tribe. 

"We are giving this tribe, if they are 
recognized by this statute, direct-line ap- 
propriations in a manner that we do not 
do for any other tribe in the country," 
said Sen. Nickles, a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. "I do not know 
how in the world we could come up with 
these kinds of funds." 


tribe, it would interfere with the state's 
public administration and compel the 
state to act. Such an order this court has no 
jurisdiction to issue." Howard ruled. 

The Creeks have a tribal reservation 
near Atmorc about 60 miles north of 
Mobile. 

NAACP help descendants 
of freed slaves of 
Seminole Indian tribe 

(From The Associated Press) — Descen- 
dants of freed slaves of Seminole Indians 
say they are entitled to a share of a $50 
million government settlement to the 
Seminoles, and the NAACP says it will 
help them get it. 

"This group is being treated as second- 
class citizens and are denied the rights 
others get every day," said D. Marcus 
Ranger, regional director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. "The tribe should do 
justice to all its citizens." 

The NAACP will give legal help to 
descendants of the Seminole's black 
slaves, still known as freedmen, Ranger 
said. 

1 The settlement is compensation for 
Florida land the U.S. Government took in 
1823. About $38 million is to go to Okla- 
homa Seminoles, with the rest going to 
Seminole bands in Florida. 

Oklahoma Seminole Chief Jerry Haney 
contends the freedmen did not own any 
land in 1823 to be compensated for now. 

And Congress only counted Indians, 
not freedmen, when deciding how to split 
the money between Oklahoma and Florida 
tribes, Haney said. 

"If we share with the freedmen, it is 
unfair to the Indians because our share is 
diluted," Haney said. 

Lawrence Cud joe, a descendant of a 
freed man, serves on the Seminole Nation 
Council but says he and other freedmen 
receive none of the benefits granted 
Seminole Indians. 

LaFrambolse appointed 
new director of 
communications 

The Institute of American Indian Arts, a 
national arts college for American Indian 
and Alaskan Natives, located in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, is pleased to announce the 
appointment of Clifford LaFramboise to 
the position of Director of Communica- 
tions. LaFramboise, a Chippewa native 
from the Turtle Mountain Indian Reserva- 
tion, Belcourt, North Dakota, has held 
former communications positions with the 
American Hospital Association, Saturn 
Corporation, Electronic Data Systems and 
the advertising firm of Ogilvy & Mather." 

In his new position, LaFramboise will 
be responsible for coordinating a compre- 
hensive strategic communications plan for 
the Institute, the new IA1A museum, 
opening in the summer of 1992 in down- 
town Santa Fe and the planned develop- 
ment and opening of the new IAIA 
campus. In addition, LaFramboise will be 
responsible for providing both internal 
and external communications in support 
of the Institute's overall mission. 
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Regional Office Reports 
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STOCKTO N 

The Stockton, California 
Regional Office would like to 
take a moment to say hello to 
my brothers and sisters of our 
tribe and to express a need 
that we have. Our Regional 
Offices are in great need of 
your support. I do not mean 
just in volunteers even though 
we do need volunteers in each 
of our Regional Offices. 1 say 
to you, contact your local 
Regional Office and express 
your needs and your support. 

We are a people dispersed 
throughout the United States, 
and our needs change from 
one area to another. For our 
brothers and sisters that live in 
Oklahoma, the communication 
and information is there for 
them, but as for our other 
tribal members in other states 
this information comes from 
our HowNiKan or word of 
mouth from family members. 
In the past few months most of 
our tribal members have 
received a questionnaire from 


your local Regional Office. That 
was to understand your indi- 
vidual needs and the best way to 
provide a service for them. So let 
me say now if you have a ques- 
tionnaire and you have not yet 
filled it out, please take a few 
moments and do so now. 

Our Regional Offices are here 
to serve you. Our Chairman 
Rocky Barrett understands the 
needs of our people and has done 
a wonderful job in opening the 
Regional Offices. But we cannot 
financially maintain these offices 
without the support of our tribe. 
By this, 1 mean, we must have 
greater participation in tribal 
matters such as attending re- 
gional meetings and greater 
participation with your local 
Regional Office. I'd like to see 
such things as local pow wows, 
potlucks, business networking, 
more cultural education, these 
things and more just to name a 
few. I tor one am open to sugges- 
tions of any kind that will bring 
our tribal members together. 

Richard Wiles 


DENVER 

The Denver Regional Office is 
sorry to report that Linda Rose is 
no longer with us. Linda was 
instrumental in getting this office 
started and making contact with 
so many of our tribal members. 
She and her cheerful smile will be 
greatly missed. Best of luck to 
you, Linda, in your new career. 

Norma Whitley has taken over 
Linda's duties at the Denver 
office and wishes to extend a 
hearty invitation to all members 
in the area to call or drop in to get 
acquainted and let us know any 
ideas or suggestions you have 
that will help us to better serve 
you. 

Our office hours remain the 
same, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.; however 
we do have an answering service 
and calls received at other times 
will be returned promptly, so 
please let me hear from you at 
455-0773. I look forward to 
meeting and talking with as 
many of our regional members as 
possible. 

Norma Whitley 


PHOENIX 

We are happy to report that 
over 30% of you have filled out 
and returned the questionnaires. 
Thank you for your prompt 
response. 

To get better acquainted with 
our tribal family members in this 
area, the Phoenix office is plan- 
ning a picnic. The "1st Annual 
Potawatomi Picnic in the Park" 
will be held on April 1 1 th at 
Cortez Park in Phoenix. We 
expect a good turn out and 
encourage you to bring the whole 
family. Also, bring anything you 
might think is of interest. Old 
family stories, photos, family 
history, genealogy, business 
information or hobbies. What 
ever you would like to share. We 
also have some interesting 
activities planned. Hope to see 
you there. 

For information or questions, 
call me at 395-9446. 

Belva Fincher 


DALLAS 

The Dallas regional mem- 
bers have now joined together 
for two monthly meetings. 
Each meeting has stressed the 
desire for promoting cultural 
awareness and knowledge. 
Pictures have been ex- 
changed, history discussed, 
stones told and ideas for 
future projects explored for 
the Dallas Regional 'Fire' 
members. One of the meetings 
concluded with the entire 
group attending a pow wow 
in the area. 

I wish to encourage those 
of you that have not attended 
to come join us on the first 
Saturday of each month 
beginning at 4:30 at your 
Regional Office. 1 think you 
will find it warm, casual and 
comfortable by our 'Fire'. For 
more details call me at (214) 
399-1345. 

Kim Anderson 


NOTE: The Seattle Regional Council has been rescheduled for May 9, 
rather than April 18 as originally announced, since that falls on Easter 
weekend. Invitations are being sent out with the new date. 


Tribe experiencing problems 
with college grant applications 

Wc are experiencing difficulty wi th many orour college grant appli- 
cants, both initial applicants and continuing students. Manv are not 
following through on the applications and as a resul t we are in danger 
of losing monies. 

For initial applicants, eight items are required: (1) application (2) 
personal letter stating career goal and college major (3) letter of admis- 
sion from thecollege you plan to attend (4)class schedule (5) high school 
transcript and college transcript if you have attended before (6) Finan- 
cial needs Form, TO BE COMPLETED BY THE COLLEC F F1NANPTAI 
AID OFFICE , (7) Last semester grades, if you are a continuing student, 
(8) Copy of your tribal enrollment card. 

After each semester all participants must submit their semester 
grades and schedule for the upcoming semester. After each school year 
students must send a new application and new Financial Needs Analy- 
sis. For new applicants, the sooner we get a complete application the 
better your chances arg for. funding. Anyone submitting an application 
keep in touch 'or Ed Herndon to be informed of the 

status of their application. We can be reached at 405-275-3121 or 1-800- 
880-9880. 
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Citiien Band Potawatomi Tribe 

! Request For Ballot • 1992 Election 

| In orcJer t0 comply with the 1992 Election Ordinance, please fill out this form and return to: 

| Potawatomi Election Commission, P.O. Box 310, Tecumseh, OK 74873 

■ NAME: — DATE OF BIRTH: 


ADDRESS: 


R CITY, STATE & ZIP: 

| — 

| Under penalty of perjury, I hereby declare this to be my legal signature and Potawatomi Tribal Roll Number: 


m SIGNATURE 

i 


TRIBAL ROLL NUMBER: 


3 


^finSFORMMU ST BE IN THE HANDS OF THE ELECTION COMMISSION BY JUNE 7, 1992. ® 


